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First and Last Things: A Confession of Faith and a Rule of Life. 
By H. G. Wells. New York : G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1908. 
Pp. vi+307. $1.75 net. 

Mr. Wells has written another delightful book. This time it 
covers everything from metaphysics to practical life. It is his per- 
sonal beliefs about God, nature, and man. Taken as a whole, it may 
be characterized as a system of philosophical individualism. Yet 
Mr. Wells calls himself a socialist. It may seem paradoxical that 
one should base a socialistic programme upon a system of indi- 
vidualism in morals and metaphysics; yet in this respect Mr. Wells 
is at one with the radical socialists, with whom, in most other 
respects, he disagrees. He finds that individuality, uniqueness, is the 
great fact which characterizes all things, from atoms to men. The 
individual is the only reality. Every species is vague, every general 
term "goes cloudy at its edges." From this it follows that logic is 
a clumsy, yes, a faulty, instrument for getting at truth. "Relentless 
logic is only another name for stupidity." Therefore, the only test 
of truth is what will work for me. Truth and Tightness are 
essentially like beauty ; they are conceptions resting upon indefinable 
individual preferences. Thus Mr. Wells accepts a sort of individu- 
alistic pragmatism. Truth and right are not what will work in 
the long run, in the history of the race, but essentially what will 
work for me. 

How this philosophy works out in practice is well shown in Mr. 
Wells' chapters on the family. He would have divorce by mutual 
consent, and he regards it as an absurdity that society should insist 
upon monogamy as the only permissible form of sexual relation. 
Still he believes in the family as "the normal group of fathers and 
mothers and children." From the plural, "fathers," one would infer 
that Mr. Wells would indorse variations of the family toward 
polyandry as well as toward polygyny. One wonders whether Mr. 
Wells is judging these questions merely from a "personal point of 
view," as he accuses people in general of doing, or from the point 
of view of the race. He certainly offers no arguments from the 
history of the race in support of his views. 

Quite inconsistent with all this are other chapters in which Mr. 
Wells discusses the organization, or rather, the reorganization of 
human society. But a man who has thrown logic away needs not 
to trouble himself about consistency, and Mr. Wells would probably 
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agree with Emerson that consistency is the hobgoblin of little minds. 
The chapter on "Individuality an Interlude" supplies in part the 
needed corrective for Mr. Wells' philosophical premises; but he 
nowhere attempts to reconcile the two. "The race flows through 
us," he tells us, and individuality, so far from being the only reality, 
is only an incident in a greater reality. Likewise he personally 
conceives of duty, he tells us, as the "contributing to the develop- 
ment of the collective being of man," while the socialism he advo- 
cates is merely "the awakening of a collective consciousness in 
humanity, a collective will and a collective mind." How such social 
unity is consistent with such individualism in family relations and 
in intellectual beliefs as we noted above, Mr. Wells does not explain. 
It is difficult to estimate such a book from a scientific point of 
view. Primarily it is a literary rather than a scientific production; 
and it is no unkindness to say that Mr. Wells is a literary rather than 
a scientific man. The aesthetic element always dominates in him, 
even in his philosophy of society. This book, like all his writings, 
abounds in suggestive and elevated passages, but it is also filled with 
inconsistencies and with premises that would not bear searching 
criticism. 

Charles A. Ellwood 

University of Missouri 



Chicago City Manual. Compiled by Francis A. Eastman, City 
Statistician, Bureau of Statistics, Municipal Library, 1908. 

The municipal statistician of Chicago has offered in this volume 
a list of the city officers, giving all their duties and some other facts 
relating to the county and state government. 

C. R. Henderson 



American Charities. By Amos G. Warner, Ph.D., revised by 
Mary Roberts Coolidge, Ph.D., with a biographical 
preface by Geo. E. Howard, Ph.D. New York: T. Y. 
Crowell & Co., 1908. 

It is exceedingly fortunate for the students of public and private 
charity that Professor Warner's noble treatise has been revised and 
the facts brought up to date by a very competent and sympathetic 
editor. Every practical worker and teacher in this field owes a debt 
of profound gratitude to the distinguished pioneer, and now to the 



